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Potted Papyrus in a 
Florist's Window 


DOROTHY BROWN 
MPSON 
Decoration by Marie Lawson 
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Kin of the sedges 
by the Nile’s edges, 
have you forgot 
that princess straying 
close to your swaying 
wondering what 

in the dark 
of the rush-braided ark 
that her maid brought? 
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Records of deeds 
written on reeds— 
records of thought... 


Priests of Osiris 
wrote on yrus 
spells to be wrought... 
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How should we know 
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The Arab American 


ALFRED S. CAMPBELL 


Illustrations by Nina Moses 


Lorrriz PUFFS of white dust rose from the 
ground wherever the bare feet of Aziz touched 
it as he plodded up the slope leading to the 
ancient ruined city of Carthage. From far- 
off a person would have seen only a bright red 
fez bobbing up and down, the fluttering white 
rags that covered his body, and the dust clouds 
raised by his passing. A closer look would 
have revealed a little Arab boy with an intel- 
ligent face and a sturdy, though scrawny 
body. 

Aziz was going up to his favorite place for 
being alone: the ruins of the outdoor theater. 
Many centuries ago, someone had told him, 
the Romans had crossed the wide Mediter- 
ranean to attack the stronghold of Carthage, 
had battled many times with the Carthagin- 
ians and had finally triumphed. Then they 
had destroyed the city completely and had 
built their own city on top of the ruins. Now 
that city in its turn had crumbled, leaving 
only the narrow cobbled streets, a few stately 
columns, outlines of marble buildings, and 
pavements with patterns of bright-colored 
mosaic. 

The other boys Aziz knew who came here 
did so for various reasons; some to play hide- 
and-seek in the underground tunnels and deep 
cellars, some to search for Roman coins which 
they could sell to souvenir-seeking tourists. 
But Aziz came for the peace and quiet he 
found here, and to think. 


Most of his life he had lived with his par- 
ents in the near-by big city of Tunis, where his 
father made a good living as a taxi driver. 
Then came the war, and with it always noise; 
first, the incessant rumble and clatter of 
armies on the move: German tanks and 
Italian trucks and big guns, then the sound 
of distant firing, approaching ever nearer. At 
last, when the Germans seized his father’s 
taxi, the family left the city and escaped to 
the country a few miles from their former 
home. From there they had watched the dis- 
orderly rout of the Axis forces and the deva- 
stating attack made by wave after wave of 
Allied planes. They came, diving low to drop 
tons of bombs along the waterfront until not 
one building was left standing within a space 
several blocks deep and miles long. 

With the final surrender of the Germans 
and Italians who still remained in North 
Africa, comparative quiet came back to Tunis, 
but Aziz and his family did not return. Their 
home had stood near the waterfront. It was 
gone, completely destroyed. They had no 
means of earning a living because the taxi 
had vanished, and it was impossible to get 
another. So Aziz’ father was supporting them 
by working in the fields as a day laborer, 
building great stacks of hay and plastering the 
surface neatly over with mud, to keep the hay 
clean and fresh in spite of dust storms and 
rain. 
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Usually Aziz helped him, but today his 
father had said, “You need not work today. 
Go and rest somewhere; amuse yourself. You 
are young yet; no need to wear yourself out 
so soon.” 

To tell the truth, the whole family was 
afraid to return to Tunis. They had been 
badly treated by the Axis soldiers and they 
feared similar treatment at the hands of the 
British and American troops. To them, any 
soldier was a person to be avoided. 

When Aziz reached the ruins of the city 
the Romans had built, he went straight to a 
high marble column, broken off halfway to 
the top, which overlooked the sunken pit of 
the outdoor theater. He knew that there was 
a comfortable seat at its base. The column 
itself would shelter him from the hot sun, and 
there was a fine view towards the sea. He 
sat down, twiddling his bare toes to shake off 
the dust. Silence was a wonderful thing! He 
watched a tiny lizard come out of hiding, 
climb on top of a jagged piece of marble and 
lie there sunning itself. He saw a sea gull 
sailing far above in the blue sky. Down the 
slope a flock of goats grazed quietly. 

Aziz lost himself in memories. He thought 
back to the good days before the war, when 
food was plentiful, when his family used to 
celebrate the Feast of Ramadan by serving up 


Aziz sat down by the column, twiddling his toes to shake off the dust. Silence was a wonderful thing 


a whole fat sheep for dinner. He remembered 
how he had often seen the Bey of Tunis, gor- 
geously dressed, riding in his gayly decorated 
carriage drawn by eight milk-white horses 
with scarlet trappings, followed by his retinue, 
crossing the city on some visit of state. Would 
those good days come back? Only Allah 
knew! 

A sound behind him made him turn quickly. 
Someone coming! When he saw a soldier, he 
got ready to jump up and run away, but some- 
thing made him wait. This man was not like 
any soldier he had ever met. Now that he 
came closer, Aziz could see that he was an 
American officer. His uniform was like other 
uniforms the boy had seen, but the face was 
different. It was a calm, a thoughtful face; 
yes, a friendly face that a boy could trust. 
Poised for flight, he waited to see what would 
happen. 

He wanted to hear this man speak; Amer- 
icans spoke such a queer language. Some of 
Aziz’ friends had learned a few words, like 
“Okay,” “Roman coin, saar, too cheap,” 
“Tank you” and a few other expressions which 
enabled them to sell for a few francs the an- 
cient coins which they dug up in the rubble. 
Somehow he wanted to talk to this man, but 
he didn’t know the right words. What aston- 
ishment then filled his eyes when the man 





The words above in Arabic mean “Help each other”: the motto of the Egyptian Junior Red Crescent 
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gravely addressed him in Arabic, greeting 
him courteously as one Arab greets another! 

“But,” stammered Aziz, “I thought you 
were American! Americans don’t speak 
Arabic!” The man sat down beside him. “No, 
that is true, but as a boy I went to school in 
Alexandria, Egypt, and there I learned your 
language. My name is Captain Williams, but 
my Arab friends call me Mohammed Ben Ali. 
And you? Your name? Aziz? A fine name 
for a boy!” 

The Captain took out a pipe and lit it, the 
smoke - drifting slowly above their heads. 
“You like it here?” he questioned, with a 
sweep of his hand towards the green fields in 
the distance. ‘So do I; it makes me think of 
my own home. There are mountains there, 
and in the valley where I live are green fields 
like yours. It is restful here after the noise 
and the dirt of the city.” 

Here, thought Aziz, was someone who would 
understand all the things that were in his 
mind, who could tell him the answers to many 
questions. He began, shyly at first, to tell the 
officer his story. ‘So you see,” he ended, “we 
want to go back to Tunis, but we are afraid. 
And there is no work for my father.” 

Captain Williams smoked for several min- 
utes without speaking. He was like the Arabs 
that way; when they are thinking, they are 


His bare feet twinkled through a cloud of white dust as he hurried along the road to tell his news 
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silent, waiting until their thoughts are clear 
and distinct before they speak. Finally, he 
took the pipe from his lips, knocked the ashes 
out against a stone and put it in the pocket 
of his tunic. “You must not fear American 
soldiers, Aziz,” he said quietly. “We are your 
friends, your allies. We want to free the 
world from fear and oppression and want. 

‘“‘We need a man to drive a car for our con- 
sulate. Do you think your father would want 
to help us that way? We would pay him 
enough so that you all could live in Tunis 
again. 

“If your father is willing, bring him to me 
in the city tomorrow at noon. I will be in my 
office in the Hotel de France. You know where 
that is? Good! Say to the sentry at the door, 
‘Cap-tain Will-yums.’ Repeat it. That’s 
right. Then, until tomorrow.” 

The American stood up and stretched. 
“Until tomorrow,” he repeated, and strode 
away down the hill towards the city. 

Aziz watched him go. His heart was sing- 
ing. He was no longer afraid. Wouldn’t his 
father and mother be happy when they heard 
the good news! He leaped up and started 
running home. His bare feet twinkled through 
a cloud of white dust as he hurried along the 
road to tell his parents about their new friend. 
An American friend who spoke Arabic! 





The motto, “Help each other,” is repeated twice on each blue strip on these two pages 
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Giieeerans GIA- 
NONCELLI is five years 

old. She has no father, 
and she has no home. But 
Giuliana has a new pair of shoes, a warm, 
shaggy wool sweater, and a dress to wear to 
school this winter. The shoes are American, 
the sweater was knit in Buffalo, New York, 
and a woman in Chicago sewed the dress. 
Giuliana knows this. She understands she 
has shoes because some child in America gave 
up an extra pair last year. Even ration books 
have been explained to her, and she under- 
stands because things have long been rationed 
in her country. 

Before the war Giuliana’s mother and father 
lived happily together in the little Italian 
mountain village called Bulio in Monte. They 
owned a small home made of stone and 
cement. Bright carnations grew in boxes at 
the windows, while cobblestones tripped over 
each other up the steep road to the door. The 
kitchen was a warm room with a charcoal 
stove, and a fine heavy table to support the 
cheese, macaroni and fruit that made .up 
most of the meals. 

Here Giuliana’s baby sister, Dorina Maria, 
played contentedly by the hoyr. Under the 
table frisked two pet dogs belonging to Giu- 
liana’s brother Alfredo, now seventeen years 
of age. Father Gianoncelli jokingly said that 
the dogs got more attention than the children, 
but even he liked to take the merry terrier 
with him when he worked his small farm, 
built on terraces up the hillside back of town. 
During the winter he labored on the highway, 
earning more than enough to keep the family 
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Bulio in Monte 


The Shoes 
You Didn't Buy 


JEAN ANNE CRAWFORD 


American Red Cross Correspondent 


Illustrations by Pietro Lazzari 


in food and clothing. Warm evenings they 
would sit on the street in front of the house, 
talking with their neighbors about the crops 
and the village festival to be held in August. 
Winter nights were cold, a time to be spent 
by the fireplace sewing, talking, arguing with 
Alfredo, who did not want to do his home- 
work. 


When the Germans occupied Italy, Giuliana 
was only two years old. Life in the village 
grew harder as the stubborn mountain folk 
refused to be enslaved. The day Alfredo be- 
came sixteen, he was ordered to do forced la- 
bor in Germany, so he slipped away with his 
father who helped him escape into peaceful 
Switzerland. 

Gianoncelli himself returned from the 
frontier only to kiss his wife and little girls 
goodby before joining the Italian patriots. He 
fought against the Fascists in difficult ways— 
blowing up railroad bridges so that vital sup- 
plies could not reach the German armies, car- 
rying messages into dangerous places. 

One day the Fascist police came to Bulio in 
Monte. They had with them Giuliana’s father 
and six other village men caught fighting to 
free Italy. First to be taken to his home was 
Gianoncelli. Giuliana clapped her hands 
when she saw him, but her mother hushed 
her and clasped the little baby in her arms. 
Roughly the police ordered them out of the 
house. Without even a coat or a blanket for 
baby Dorina Maria and Giuliana, they 
stumbled into the street. The police went in- 
side with Gianoncelli. They shot him there, 
in the warmth of the kitchen; then set fire to 











the house so that it burned to nothing but 
sad, smoke-streaked walls. 

“Giuliana didn’t cry,” her mother says. 
“She stood there watching the house burn, 
her eyes getting larger and larger, but she 
didn’t cry.” 

The month was December; chill weather 
rode through the mountains on snow and 
wind. Mother and daughters lived with 
neighbors in a crowded house down the street. 
All winter Giuliana stayed indoors, because 
she had been barefoot when she left home, 
and her only shoes burned to ashes with all 
her warm clothes. Kind friends brought food 
to tide them over, but they had not enough 
clothes for themselves. Many people in the 
village had fathers and husbands fighting with 
the patriots, and they lived in fearful prayer 
until spring brought the war’s end. 

May was bright with wild Alpine flowers 
before Giuliana could play outside in her 
light dress and bare feet. Her mother worked 
at whatever she could find to do. Alfredo, 
back safely from Switzerland, worked, too, but 





the money they earned was barely enough for 
food, without thinking of new shoes. 

In June a man from the American Red 
Cross came through Bulio in Monte. He 
talked with the village priest, visited the 
burned-out houses, and took the names of 
children who needed clothes. Two weeks later 
a cart rolled over the uneven cobblestone road. 
Five wooden cases marked with red crosses 
were on the cart, and the horse that drew 
them panted from the weight of the load. 
An Italian Red Cross nurse met the cart. She 
took the boxes to the City Hall where she 
sorted the clothing into small piles, according 
to the families who were most needy. 

Next day the Red Cross man came back 


again with the nurse to visit the families. 
They found Giuliana helping her mother chop 
up apples for cooking. Her feet were still 
bare, and she sat in her underclothes to save 
her one tattered dress for cooler days. 

Giuliana took her mother’s hand; she was 
afraid of the men in knaki and the nurse in 
white uniform and veil. They gave her the 
shoes, heavy oxfords with rubber and leather 
soles, and room enough to fit a growing girl 
for months to come. Giuliana skipped away 
in them. She tried them in the kitchen; she 
tried them on the cobblestones outside to see 
if she could skip as well out there. 

“Say thank you to the kind people,” her 
mother urged her. Giuliana pulled the 
sweater over her head. 

“Grazie,” she said, jumping up and down 
with excitement. “Thank you very much.” 

Now when American soldiers drive through 
the village in their jeeps, she waves at them 
and shouts “Americano!” For Giuliana likes 
Americans, and she wants them to know she’s 
wearing the pair of shoes you didn’t buy. 





Now when American 
soldiers drive through, 
Giuliana waves and 
shouts “Americano!” 





The Wedgwood Paper Doll 


Sur ELLIE had 
been named Su- 
san Ellen Elspeth 
Brown, but no one 
remembered that. 
She was just Sue 
Ellie, the poor 
cousin who had 
come to live with 
the fairly well-to- 
do Thorntons in 
the bustling little 
town of Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia, in the 
year 1798. 

Sue Ellie’s parents 
had died early, and 
she had been shifted 
about from relative to 
relative, minding ba- 
bies, cooking and 
spinning. She liked 
living with the Thorn- 
tons for there were 
servants to do the 
hard work, and, al- 
though Sue Ellie 
never had time to 
play, she did have 
time to spin to her 
heart’s content. How 
she did love to spin! 
And right well she 
did, for there were 
never enough clothes 


BETTY ELISE DAVIS 


Illustrations by Madeline von Jarochowski 





The frieze called “Domestic Employment” 


Silhouette 


FLORENCE PITT HYKE 


Mount Vernon's gracious portals now swing wide 

That all the world may enter there and know 

The two great souls that made our nation’s home. 

Upon the threshold there they stand to greet 

The full life stream of centuries long gone. 

Beneath the mellow light of many candles, 

Lustrous satin, old lace and silver gleam. 

As moving figures of a rare French print, 

Treading the measures of the minuet, 

The Washingtons—all courtliness and grace 

In profile against ivory-panelled walls, 

Where sconces throw long shadows, black on 
white— 

Still weave a charm that halts the passing years, 

As they bid a waiting world—good morrow. 


that little Jack 

Thornton had care- 

lessly knocked from 

the mantel and 
broken into many 
pieces. Because 

Jack’s grandmother 

had brought it from 

England years ago, 

Sue Ellie had gath- 

ered up every piece, 

mended it and 

placed it back on 
the mantel. Anna- 
belle Thornton, who 
was Sue Ellie’s age, 
had laughed and re- 
marked that she had 
wasted her time. 

Sue Ellie hoped that 
they would give her 
the vase one day 
when they bought a 
new one. They al- 
ways wanted new 
things. 

She had almost fin- 
ished her bit of weav- 
ing when the door 
opened and Mrs. 
Thornton looked in. 
She seemed flustered 
and excited. 

“Wipe your face, 
child, and come with 





for the Thornton girls and boys. Her wheel 
and her nimble fingers would fairly fly from 
morning to night. 

She was in the spinning room one day when 
a great lady came to call. She saw the coach 
with its trimmings of blue and ivory drive up 
to the door and stop with a flourish. 

A liveried footman opened the door and an 
old lady dressed in the finest of black satin 
and lace stepped forth. Sue Ellie didn’t pay 
much attention to the lady’s clothes, but she 
thought that the coach would be something 
grand to own. Then she laughed to herself, 
and turned the wheel even faster. She loved 
beautiful things. There was the blue vase 
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me,” she commanded. 

Sue Ellie obeyed quickly, following Mrs. 
Thornton into the parlor. 

“Miss Bolling,” said Mrs. Thornton nerv- 
ously, “this is Sue Ellie, my husband’s niece. 
She is an excellent spinner. In fact, I believe 
she is one of the best in Fredericksburg.” 

Sue Ellie curtsied as she had been taught 
to do and looked up timidly at the great 
lady. Miss Bolling smiled. 

“You are rather small to be such a great 
spinner,” she remarked kindly. 

“IT am thirteen,” said Sue Ellen, returning 
the smile. 

Miss Bolling explained that her niece, the 











beautiful Miss Katherine Seddon, was to be 
married, and that she was getting the best 
spinners in Fredericksburg to do her linens. 

“T’ll pay you well,” said Miss Bolling, rising 
to leave, ‘and there’ll be a special award for 
the one who does the best piece.” 

When the carriage rolled away, Sue Ellie 
turned to her aunt. Her eyes were shining. 

“Now I'll have something to give you for 
my board and keep,” she said. “I don’t sup- 
pose I could ever win the special award, but 
at least I'll earn the money.” 

The weeks flew by, for Sue Ellie was busy 
early and late. She rose with the dawn and 
worked by candlelight as long as she dared. 

Finally the task was completed, and Sue 
Ellie placed the soft fine folds into a basket 
for a boy to carry to Rose Manor, Miss Boll- 
ing’s home. He brought back the shillings, 
ten of them. Sue Ellie had never seen so 
much money at one time in her whole life. 
She promptly turned it all over to her aunt, 
and had a very grand feeling of supporting 
herself. 

When the days that followed turned into 
weeks, and Sue Ellie heard nothing about the 
special award, she dismissed it from her mind. 
She hadn’t really expected it anyhow. 

Then one day a messenger arrived from 
Rose Manor. He bore an envelope addressed 
to Miss Sue Ellie. 

“Open it, child, open it,” commanded Mrs. 
Thornton, while the rest of the family 
crowded around. 

Sue Ellie’s fingers trembled, but she finally 
managed to open the envelope. Into her lap 
fell two things, a small note, and a folded 
cutout of India paper. She picked it up won- 
deringly. It unfolded into the figure of a 
girl with a distaff and two children. 

“What on earth is it?” asked Mrs. Thorn- 
ton, picking it up gingerly. 

“Paper dolls,” laughed Annabelle mock- 
ingly. “She thinks you’re a baby, Sue Ellie.” 

Sue Ellie did not answer. She was busy 
reading the note: “Dear Sue Ellie, you have 
won the special award. This is part of it. If 
you will come to Rose Manor tomorrow after- 
noon, you will receive the rest.” 

Sue Ellie looked up, dazed. 

“She must be crazy,” laughed Annabelle. 
“I wouldn’t go a step.” 

“Of course I’ll go,” said Sue Ellie. “That 
is, if Aunt Mary gives me her permission.” 

“Certainly you may go,” said Mrs. Thorn- 
ton. “But I must say it is all a little queer.” 

The next afternoon Sue Ellie sat in Miss 


Bolling’s best parlor, drinking tea and eating 
little cakes as if she had always been used to 
such things. 

“What did you do with the cutout?” asked 
Miss Bolling. , 

“I put it in my box with my best things,” 
answered Sue Ellie. “I was sure that it was 
something special.” 

“It is something very special,” Miss Bolling 
smiled delightedly. “I’ll tell you about it 
after I have given you your award. If you 
hadn’t appreciated the cutout, you would not 
have come. Now I’m sure that you also ap- 
preciate beautiful things.” 

She placed before Sue Ellie an exquisite 
blue porcelain teapot with delicate white 
raised figures. 

“Oh!” Sue Ellie gasped. “You can’t mean 
that for me. It is the loveliest thing I have 
ever seen.” 

“But I do mean it for you,” said the great 
lady. “Examine it closely and tell me what 
you see.” 

Sue Ellie picked it up carefully and turned 
it round and round. “The figures,” she ex- 
claimed. “They’re just like the cutouts. 
There’s the graceful lady with the distaff and 
the children.” 

“Yes, they are the same,” said Miss Bolling. 
“When I was a girl in Burslem, Staffordshire, 
England, I knew a poor boy who longed to be 
a potter. His name was Josiah Wedgwood. 
At eleven he began to work with clay. An 
accident made him lame, and for awhile he 
had to give it up. Then he took it up again 
and this time he really made beautiful things 
which have made him famous. This teapot 
is jasper ware and the design is called Domes- 
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Sue Ellie was busy early and late—she arose with 
the dawn and worked as long as she dared 
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Sue Ellie sat in Miss Bolling’s best parlor drinking tea as if she were used to it 


tic Employment. 
your spinning.” 

Sue Ellie touched the teapot lovingly. 
“But that is not all,” continued Miss Bolling. 
“You are no doubt wondering about the cut- 
outs. Josiah Wedgwood liked to get new de- 
signs for his pottery. My cousin, Lady Tem- 
pletown, was very clever with scissors and 
India paper. She cut out all kinds of figures. 
Some of these she submitted to Josiah Wedg- 
wood for his pottery. He used them all. This 
one is probably the ‘most famous.” 

“Thank you for the story and the teapot,” 
said Sue Ellie. “But ma’am, it is so beautiful, 
perhaps you had better not give it away.” 


It reminded me of you and 


“Tush,” laughed Miss Bolling. “I have 
more pieces, and only one niece to leave them 
to. Take your teapot and remember the little 
boy who was poor like you, but who will al- 
ways be remembered because he loved to make 
beautiful things. 

Sue Ellie proudly carried the jasper teapot 
home and placed it on her mantel. She didn’t 
need the cracked blue vase. She now pos- 
sessed something far more beautiful. Wher- 
ever she went to live, she took it with her, and 
at last when she had a home of her own, the 
blue teapot was given a place of honor. The 
Wedgwood paper doll was placed between the 
leaves of her Bible and there it is today. 


What International Correspondence Can Mean 


‘‘WE, THE CHILDREN Of Rosemont 
School, feel that we have gained a great deal 
through our correspondence with other coun- 
tries. We have had a personal touch with 
children from all over the world, and so feel 
that we have a closer acquaintance with the 
children of other lands. 

“The world war has made us feel that no 
country is alone, that all people of the world 
must work together for the good of all. There- 
fore, we feel that we have taken a step in this 
direction by exchanging letters and albums 
with these countries. We have exchanged 
albums with places from all over the world. 
These books show us what the children in 
these parts are doing. They contain composi- 
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tions, letters, poems, essays and, best of all, 
drawings and photographs. 

“We have received albums from Chile, India, 
Canada, Hungary, Australia, the Philippines, 
Bulgaria, and two from South America. Re- 
cently we received our second book from Hayes 
School, Juana Diaz, Puerto Rico. The chil- 
dren there are really artists. They show us 
that people are much alike all over the world. 
These books make us want to know more about 
these people. Now that the war is over and 
people can travel again, we shall want to visit 
these news friends—perhaps by airplane.”— 
From a school corespondence album sent by 
the Rosemont School, Dallas, Texas, to the 
Hayes School, Juana Diaz, Puerto Rico. 


Through the Needle’s Eye 


EVELYN STRONG 


Illustrations by Garnet Jex 


“ 

N O, SIR, sorry I’m not interested in knit- 
ting machines. Now if you were to invent a 
sewing machine—lI’d like to see it. Good day 
to you.” 

With these words Mr. Davis, proprietor of 
a Boston machine shop, bowed out a disap- 
pointed visitor. He called over his shoulder 
to a young man working in the shop: 

“Did you hear what I said to that fellow? 
Say, Elias, why couldn’t you invent a machine 
to do plain sewing? You’re such a good 
mechanic you ought to be able to think up 
something.” 

The pale young man straightened up from 
his bench and looked at his employer. 

“T’ll see what I can do, Mr. Davis,” he an- 
swered and turned back to his work. 

All day Elias Howe was too busy to remem- 
ber his employer’s suggestion, but that night 
he thought of it again when he was at home. 
He sat beside the fire in the little kitchen and 
watched his wife as she bent over her sewing. 
The candles—they could not afford lamps— 
lighted up her hands as they flew along the 
seam of a garment on her lap. Stitch! 
Stitch! This was piecework and must be 
finished at a given time. The money Elias 
earned at the machine shop was not enough 
to support his wife and baby, so Mrs. Howe 
took in plain sewing. 

They were both young. Elias was twenty, 
and his wife not that old, but she looked very 
careworn, her husband noticed, and her hands 
were rough. Her wedding ring slipped up and 
down as if it might fall off any moment. She 
pricked her finger, and stopped sewing to put 
it in her mouth. Then she noticed her hus- 
band’s eyes upon her. 

“What are you thinking of, Elias?” she 
asked gently. 

“TI was thinking that if you had a machine 
to do that sewing for you, you wouldn’t have 
to kill yourself. You’d make far more money 
in much less time.” 

Mrs. Howe smiled as she bit off her thread. 
“You do have the funniest notions, Elias.” 

“Not so funny either. I might be able to 
build such a machine.” 


Elias Howe came naturally by his turn for 
mechanics and inventive bent. His uncle, 
William Howe, designed the first truss bridge 
this country ever saw. When it spanned the 
Connecticut River at Springfield, farmers 
from far and near drove over to look at it. 
Another uncle, Tyler Howe, invented the 
spring bed. 

Elias’ father was a small farmer at Spencer, 
Massachusetts, where Elias was born. But 
the farm did not pay. It was one of those 
places where, according to the neighbors, 
“You had to file the cows’ noses to a sharp 
point so’s they could get at the grass between 
the stones.” 

The elder Howe also owned a small woolen 
mill, which brought in more than the farm. 
There were many children. Elias worked 
from the time he was six years old, first at 
easy farm chores, and then.at helping his 
father in the mill. He hardly ever went to 
school—just for a few months here and there 
as the pressure of work permitted. When he 
was eleven, he was “bound out” to a neighbor- 
ing farmer. But the boy was too frail for 
heavy farm work, so he went back to helping 
his father at the mill. Here he was in his 
element; he always did well with tools and 
machinery. 

At sixteen, Elias left home and worked as 
machinist in Lowell, Cambridge and Boston. 
Before he was twenty, he married. Although 
Elias could always get work, he rarely kept a 
job any length of time. His employers and 
fellow workers did not like him. 

“A good machinist, handy and industrious, 
but too smart for his own good. Always wants 
to do things his way, not yours. Mebbe his 
way is better, but it riles people,” was the 
verdict of men who employed him. 

Davis, the Boston machine shop proprietor, 
had planted the seed of an idea in Elias that 
grew to a mighty plant overshadowing all 
other interests. Day and night Elias thought 
about a machine to do sewing. He made vari- 
ous models, but none of them proved satis- 
factory. He had been working with spinning 
and knitting machines, and he could not get 
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away from the idea of a weaver’s shuttle. The 
needle on his first models had an eye in the 
center. This did not work. He gave up his 
steady job and tinkered all day at his inven- 
tion. The young couple went back to Elias’ 
father, who took them in and was very 
tolerant and understanding. 

One night Elias had a dream. In his dream, 
Elias, bound hand and foot, was brought be- 
fore a savage king—a huge commanding fig- 
ure, all decked out in war paint and feathers, 
sitting on a high throne. This king ordered 
Elias to complete his machine or be killed. 
Elias tried and failed. What could he do, 
bound hand and foot? Savages came at the 
king’s command to kill him. They crowded 
around with hideous cries. All of them were 
armed with long shining spears that had 
holes near the heads. They pressed these 
weapons against the victim’s sides. Elias 
awoke with a loud yell. 

The dream was so vivid that it stayed with 
him during his waking hours, and he had only 
to shut his eyes to relive the whole scene. 
All at once he remembered that the spears had 
holes near their heads. That was a sign to 
him, he thought. He put the eye in a grooved 
needle near the head, instead of at the mid- 
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Savages pressed about him with long shining spears that had holes near the heads 





dle, and the device worked! And that is how 
in October, 1844, Elias Howe happened to com- 
plete his first practical working model of the 
sewing machine. 

This first model was a crude affair made 
of wood and iron, but it sewed! It had a 
capacity of 300 stitches a minute—lock stitch. 

Late in 1845, the invention was patented. 
It would seem that now Elias’ worst troubles 
were over, but on the contrary, very dark days 
were ahead. His father’s mill burned to the 
ground—a total loss! The Howe family had 
always depended more on their mill than on 
the farm, so that food was an actual and press- 
ing problem. Elias and his wife and child 
could no longer remain at home. 

In this emergency, George Fisher, a life- 
long friend, came forward. He offered to 
board Elias and his family, and agreed to 
furnish a workroom and advance $500 for nec- 
essary materials and other expenses. This 
was temporarily a godsend, but Fisher could 
not continue his generosity indefinitely, for 
he was poor himself. 

Everyone liked the sewing machine and ad- 
mitted it was practical, but nobody bought it, 
or wanted to advance the money for large- 
scale manufacture. The price—$250—was 








too high for the many dressmakers and tailors 
who would have liked to own it. In vain Elias 
pointed out that the more machines were 
made, the cheaper they would be. 

He hired a hall in Boston and gave a demon- 
stration in which his machine competed with 
five of the best seamstresseés in town. The 
machine had to sew five seams to one sewn 
by the women, and it triumphed, hands down. 
All the women who had begun by laughing at 
the “fool idea” were impressed. They crowded 
around Elias and let him explain his inven- 
tion. 

“He looks like a poet,” one girl whispered 
to another, “with that long brown hair and 
those burning gray eyes.” ‘“He’s handsome,” 
they all agreed. 

George Fisher could no longer support the 
Howes. Elias had to find a new job and leave 
the promotion of his machine to his brother, 
Amasa. Elias became a locomotive engineer, 
and he was admittedly the best the road em- 
ployed. His engine was his joy. After a run, 
he would dismount from his cab and look up 
at the puffing locomotive with the same pride 
that a jockey feels in a horse which has come 
in first in a race. 

Unfortunately, Elias, in spite of his tall fig- 
ure and seemingly fine physique, was never 
strong. The abrupt change from an over- 
heated engine cab to the raw cold of New Eng- 
land outdoors in winter was too much for him. 
His lungs became affected, and he had to give 
up running the locomotive. 

Meanwhile, Amasa Howe had gone to Eng- 
land and had sold manufacturing rights to 
his brother’s machine to Mr. Thomas, a corset 
maker. Thomas was to pay $1250 and allow 
the inventor a royalty besides. Elias crossed 
to England and worked for Thomas for $15 a 
week. Unfortunately, Thomas did not keep 
his part of the bargain, and Elias was soon in 
such desperate straits that he had to pawn 
some of his machines for a small sum. 

Disgusted with Thomas’ dishonesty, Elias 
resolved to return to America. As he had no 
funds, he had to work his way home on an 
emigrant ship, where he acted alternately as 
cook and stoker. Shortly after that, Mrs. 
Howe died. Elias reached her just before her 
death. This was the worst blow that had ever 
befallen him. He had always dreamed of 
realizing enough from his invention so that 
his wife’s hands could, as he said, “‘lie smooth 
and plump and idle in her lap.” 

All this time he had been working on his 
machine, perfecting it, and it now sewed 700 


stitches a minute as against its original 300. 
Isaac Singer began manufacturing sewing 
machines, and Howe brought suit against him 
for infringement of patent, although at that 
time he was so poor that his lawyers had to 
take the case on a contingent fee, and he had 
to borrow money to get his machines out of 
the pawnshop in England. ; 

This suit lasted four years, from 1850 to 
1854, and it made legal history. Howe’s pat- 
ent proved to have been well drawn and 
legally watertight. He won the case. It 
seemed as if Fate which had dealt him such 
hard blows was now tired of tormenting him. 

Elias Howe built his own four-story plant 
in Bridgeport, Connecticut. In addition, sew- 
ing machines manufactured elsewhere in the 
United States had to pay him a royalty. These 
royalties were said to bring him in more than 
$2,000,000 annually. He had triumphed by 
dint of faith and hard work. 

Tremendous events were happening in 
America. The Civil War broke out. Elias 
Howe formed and equipped a regiment out 
of his own pocket, and served as private in it. 
When the pay for this regiment, the 17th 
Connecticut, was overdue, Elias Howe gave 
the government his personal check for the 
amount, $31,000. 

Elias Howe died in 1867, when he was only 
48 years old. In some ways his career re- 
sembles that of Goodyear, who discovered the 
vulcanization of rubber. Both had to undergo 
privations and every sort of discouragement 
before they saw the triumph of their inven- 
tion. We who are living today have reason to 
be grateful to both of them. 
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COURTESY F SAN FRANCISCO PUBL 


When His Royal Highness, Prince Amir 
Nawaf ibn Abdul Aziz, son of the King of 
Saudi Arabia, came as a visitor with the 
delegation from his country to the United 
Nations Conference in San Francisco last 
year, pupils there in the Winfield Scott Ele- 
mentary School presented him with an 
album of photographs as a souvenir 
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Cover Clues 


THE COVER of this issue was designed 
by our art editor, Iantha Armstrong. She has 
planned the cover to show some of our main 
sources for cloth, some of the usual processes 
of producing it. and some of the finished 
articles. This subject of cloth is a fascinating 
one. We hope the cover will make you want 
to dig deeper into it. You will find out such 
remarkable things as the fact that the ancient 
Egyptians were making linen sheer as silk 
six thousand years ago, and that we are now 
making something very much like wool out of 
cow’s milk, and something very much like silk 
out of glass! 


Twenty Questions 


THE fourth grade of the Ladue School 
in St. Louis, Missouri, put a list of twenty 
questions they wanted replies to in a letter- 
booklet which they sent to Scotland. With 
this list as a suggestion, make up and send 
your own twenty questions the next time your 
class sends a school correspondence album: 

1. What games do you play? 

2. What is your favorite game? 

3. Do boys and girls go to the same schools, 
and are the schools public or private? 

4. What books do you read, and what are 
your favorites? 

5. Do you have military training in your 
schools, and if so, in which grades? 

6. Can you send us some pictures or draw- 
ings of work and play in your school? 

7. What different subjects do you study? 

8. What are your school hours? 

9. How do you spend your time after school? 

10. Would you tell us about your movies, 
public libraries, and so on? 

11. What are some of your songs and 
dances? 

12. What holidays do you celebrate? 

13. What are your amusements? 

14. Do you wear uniforms to school? 

15. How has the war affected your stores? 

16. We would like to.know about your birds 
and animals, both wild and tame. 

17. What kinds of animals do you have in 
your zoo from other countries? 

18. What kinds of plants and trees do you 
have growing in your community? 

19. In St. Louis we have a garden in which 
we have plants and trees from all over the 
world. Do you have one like that? 

20. Would you tell us something about your 
government? 





Her Royal Highness, Princess Ferial of Egypt | 


A True Fairy Tale 


OST CHILDREN like stories which 

begin, “Once upon a time there was a 

king who not only had a beautiful queen but 

three beautiful little daughters.” We seldom 

have such fairy tales in the JuNIor Rep Cross 
NEws, but here is one that is true. 

Last year five thousand Junior Red Cross 
gift boxes were sent to Egypt to be distributed 
to members of the Junior Red Crescent, the 
organization which is the equivalent of Junior 
Red Cross in Mohammedan countries. The 
Junior Red Crescent in Egypt was organized 
on November 17, 1943, the fifth birthday of 
Her Royal Highness, Princess Ferial, oldest 
daughter of the King. Since Princess Ferial 
is a patroness of the Junior Red Crescent, 
Miss Florence Brugger, an American Red 
Cross hospital supervisor in the Middle East, 
felt that Princess Ferial and her two younger 
sisters, Princess Fawzia and Princess Fadia, 
should receive the first three boxes. Her 
Majesty, Queen Farida, granted Miss Brugger 
an audience for the presentation. 

“The Queen,” wrote Miss Brugger, “is not 
only beautiful to look at but also in spirit. 


When Madame Sirry Pascha (aunt to the 
Queen, and the guiding light in the develop- 
ment of the Junior Red Crescent) pinned the 
Junior Red Crescent pin on Princess Ferial, 
the Queen put her arm around her little 
daughter and said to her, ‘Do you understand, 
Ferial, what this means? You are now the 
head of a big organization of children to help 
other children. You have helped others in the 
past, but now you must do more and more.’ 
“Like all children, the princesses were de- 
lighted with the contents of their boxes. 
Princess Ferial was particularly excited with 
her yo-yo and skipping rope, while little 
Fawzia liked her string of beads and hair rib- 
bon attached to a comb. The Queen showed 
the children how to use the yo-yo, and when- 
ever it would slip from Her Majesty’s hands, 


‘both princesses were on their hands and knees 


hunting in the corner where it had rolled.” 

In fluent English, the princesses asked Miss 
Brugger to thank the American Junior Red 
Cross for sending the lovely gifts. 

Mr. James T. Nicholson, who was at that 
time Vice Chairman in charge of the Amer- 
ican Junior Red Cross, very much wanted a 
picture of Princess Ferial which we could print 
in the News. When Miss Brugger made the 
request, the King asked for a Junior Red Cross 
gift box. He was told that his daughters had 
received boxes, but he jokingly replied that he 
wanted one himself—one containing a yo-yo. 

This story proves that you never can tell 
where your gift box will go or how important 
it will be in the spreading of goodwill and 
friendship between the United States and 
another country. 

The following month, members of the Junior 
Red Crescent Committee distributed the rest 
of the boxes to children in fifteen Cairo schools. 

The day set for the largest distribution of 
gift boxes was April 7. About 2,300 children 
gathered in the municipal rose garden. They 
especially enjoyed the singing of a Junior Red 
Crescent hymn by twelve little boys from the 
Jewish Free Community School. An eleven- 
year-old girl said in her letter of thanks, “We 
hope after the war, when there will be room in 
ships, that we also can send to America 
presents such as embroideries, leather work, 
copper work and plants, as well as other 
things. Meanwhile we will write to you to tell 
you about the advances made by the Juniors 
of Egypt, so that we may thus take part in the 
big circle of children who are stretching out 
their hands to each other all around the 
world.”—C. M. M. 
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“c “¢ “¢ Bolls and Bales ate “¢ “c 


Tus February NEws, as you can see, is full 
of stories and articles about cloth and clothes- 
making. Since practically everybody in the 
world is interested in the clothes they wear, it 
is not surprising that school correspondence 
albums often contain letters about cloth. 

For instance, a letter-booklet from the Ecole 
Suisse, in Alexandria, Egypt, sent to the 
Lincoln School, Ypsilanti, Michigan, states 
that “cotton is a product widely cultivated 
and very important in Egypt because it is ex- 
ported abroad.” A letter booklet recently re- 
ceived from England pointed out that English 
mills use much American cotton. 

You can see on the opposite page a paper 
cutout from a school correspondence album 
which shows various steps in the making of 
woolen cloth. Washington School, Belle 
Fourche, South Dakota, in turn, wrote to 
School #4, Caimito, Cuba, the following letter 
about wool: “The sheep industry is one of the 
main industries of Belle Fourche and sur- 
rounding territory. The sheep are run in 
large or small bands. The large bands have 
about 1,800 head, the small about 300. Aman 
called a shepherd takes care of the sheep. He 
has one or two dogs and a saddle horse. He 
lives in a wagon. In this wagon he cooks, 
eats and sleeps. 

“The shearing is done in May and June. 
The rancher hires a crew of men to shear his 
sheep. The rancher’s wife or cook does all 
the cooking for the crew. 

“The shed lambing is done during April. 
The range lambing is done during May. For 


a band of eighteen hundred, about eight men - 


are needed to haul feed and put the mothers 
and new lambs in clean and dry pens. Range 
lambing is done differently. The mothers 
and the lambs are separated from the band 
each morning. This type of lambing requires 
less help for eighteen hundred. About three 
or four men are sufficient.” 


An intersectional album, full of life and 
information, prepared by a sixth grade in 
Eureka, North Carolina, was almost entirely 
on the subject of cotton. They wrote: 

“IT Is an interesting time when cotton 
planting comes. It is in March that the 
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farmer breaks the land; that-is, he cuts it 
deeply with heavy plows. The spring air, the 
budding trees, and the start on another year’s 
crop give to the farmers a new vigor. Farmers 
lay off rows three and a half feet apart, in 
medium heavy soil. Then they add their 
choice of the fertilizer most suitable to cotton 
growing, about six hundred pounds to the 
acre. Soil is then listed over the fertilizers 
into ridges ready for sowing the seeds. 

“Modern farmers treat their seeds to insure 
healthy plants. A machine called a cotton 
planter is used for sowing the seeds. Farmers 
watch eagerly for about seven days to see if 
they are going to have a good stand. 

“If the weather is warm, in about two weeks 
after planting you can see small green leaves 
peeping out of the soil. Then is the time to 
sharpen your hoe and begin to thin it out. If 
you don’t have a good stand, you plow it up 
and plant over. 

“When thinning, you leave a space about 
ten inches long between the stalks of cotton, 
so they will have plenty of room to grow. 

“When the cotton is about eighteen inches . 
high, a tiny bug called a boll weevil begins to 
punch the boll, which makes it little and less 
fluffy. In order to destroy the weevil we use 
a cotton mopper which we push down the 
cotton alleys; it puts weevil poison on the 
cotton. 

“Cotton should be plowed about three times 
in all. 

“Defoliating is a new idea in cotton growing 
which has been put into effect successfully. 
By defoliating we mean taking the leaves off 
the cotton stalk after the bolls are grown. 
This is done by spraying the cotton from an 
airplane with a chemical dust which causes 
the leaves to drop off. In this way we can 
harvest earlier, and picking is easier both by 
hand and with the picking machine. Also, 
the cotton is better, as it can be picked 
cleaner, thus bringing more profit. 

“When harvesting comes, we have a swell 
time. We have big sacks to put the cotton in. 
We take a row apiece. There are colored 
people in the field having a good time. They 
all sing. Sometimes I like to help with the 
singing. When we get a sack full we carry it 
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Cutout from album sent to Great Falls, Montana, from Escuela “Isabel la Catolica,”” Quito, Ecuador. 
shows how natives of Otavalo in Ecuador (1) raise sheep, (2) shear them, (3) spin the yarn, (4) weave it, 
(5) sell woolen goods 


from the cotton field and dump it on sheets. 
Then we start picking again. At night we 
come out of the field and tie the cotton up in 
sheets. Then it is ready for weighing and 
ginning. It is stored in the barn until we get 
1200 pounds to make a bale. 

“We take the cotton to the gin by mule and 
wagon, or truck. The gin is in a large build- 
ing. The cotton is sucked up through a pipe. 
Then the hulls are taken out. Finally it is 
fixed in a bale and is ready to be sold. 

“The first thing you do in selling cotton is 
to carry it to town. The buyers cut the sides 
of the bales and examine the grade, color and 
staple. Then they bid on it, and the highest 
bidder gives you a ticket with the number of 
bales you have and the price he paid for it. 
There is good money in good cotton. 

“Cotton enters into the daily life of every 
person in the nation. It is used in 11,000 ways 
—so many I cannot tell them here, neither 
do I know all of them. There is cotton in 
twine, thread, rope, tennis nets, wire insula- 
tion, clothes lines, tape, flags, lamp shades, 
golf bags, automobile tires, quilts, mattresses, 
linoleum and clothes. 

“TI also understand that high explosives 
for war depend on cotton. 


“In my study of cottonseed, I was surprised 
to find that the oil is mixed with lard to help 
with the fat shortage. It is used in salad 
dressing and oleomargarine too. Cottonseed 
oil is used in making victrola records. It is 
used in roofing, soap and paper. Fertilizer 
plants make fertilizer from the seed and hulls. 
Cottonseed meal gives our cow rich milk. 

“Father goes to the gin with his cotton and 
returns with cotton seeds to plant, and with 
meal and hulls for the cow to eat.” 

In closing their album these North Carolina 
members included just the right note—a 
letter telling about their Junior Red Cross. 

“I am going to tell you some of the things 
that our school is doing for the Junior Red 
Cross. I am enjoying it, because I know it is 
going for a good cause. Our school is 100% 
in the Junior Red Cross membership. At 
present we are knitting wash cloths for 
servicemen and women on hospital ships. The 
ninth grade is making soft toys for children of 
the liberated countries of Europe. I know 
that the children who receive them will be 
very happy. 

“When I read the Junior Red Cross maga- 
zines, I am proud that I am a member of the 
Junior Red Cross.” 
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Starved for Toys 


DURING the short time between June 1 

and November 1, 1945, Junior Red 

Cross members shipped to ports of em- 
barkation some 162,500 gift boxes. Responsi- 
bility for inspecting, packing and obtaining 
shipping space for all of the things Junior Red 
Cross sends overseas is one of the big respon- 
sibilities of the national headquarters office. 
In June 15,000 boxes were sent to Greenland. 
In July 20,000 more went to Belgium, 30,000 
to France and 20,000 to Greece. In August 
25,000 were shipped to Holland and 20,000 to 
Italy. In November 15,000 went to Norway 
and 17,500 to Yugoslavia. 

Prior to June, the 1945 shipments of gift 
boxes included 1,500 to the Philippines, and 
13,300 to England. The latter were stored in 
a warehouse in London for distribution at 
Christmas. Another 16,700 boxes for England 
as well as 2000 for Ireland and 10,000 for Den- 
mark were shipped after the foregoing report 
was made up. Another supply of gift boxes 
is now available for filling. These will be sent 
abroad this spring. 

We have recently received a letter at the 
National Headquarters of the American Red 
Cross from the Dowager Marchioness of Read- 
ing, head of the Women’s Voluntary Special 
Services in England, the organization which 
has given out, at the request of the American 
Red Cross, many of the gift boxes you have 
sent to British children. The letter from Lady 
Reading says: “How lovely it would be if you 
could come over here and help us to distribute 
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your gifts; you would see 
then what a genuine need 
you are fulfilling, how starved 
are our children for pleasure, 
for games and toys and candies, for all the 
little things we have longed to give them dur- 


ing the past years. Many children have 
never seen what you call a proper toy and 
have never eaten a candy that is really sweet, 
so you can imagine how their eyes pop out of 
their heads when they see your presents.” 

Candies are not included in gift boxes, but 
a bag of small, hard, sugar-coated chocolate 
candies, purchased through the National 
Children’s Fund, was given out with each of 
the gift boxes sent to England. 


To My Valentine 


JUNIOR RED CROSS members of the 
primary and intermediate grades, 
McLane School, West Bend, Wis- 
consin, increased their contribution 
to the National Children’s Fund by means of a 
clever Valentine project. The children used 
scraps of colored paper and remnants of old 
valentines as material for new ones. After 
completing his valentines, each child turned 
storekeeper, and sold his wares to his school- 
mates. Each storekeeper put his profits into 
a can marked “National Children’s Fund.” 

The Junior Red Cross member who reported 
the activity wrote, “We learned something 
about language, punctuation and spelling, in 
writing our verses. We also learned about 
arithmetic when we bought and sold our val- 
entines. We each contributed something to 
the Fund. Every child got a valentine, and 
we saved paper when it was so scarce.” 

The seventh and eighth grades at the same 
school held a game carnival to raise their 
share of the Fund. Pupils brought games 
that were suitable, and the committee 
planned their placement on the gym floor. 
Tickets for the twenty concessions, which in- 
cluded chess, Chinese checkers, archery, and 
bowling, were sold for one cent per game. In 
addition to having a lot of fun during the 
hour’s recreation period, the cashier reported 
a total collection of $7.50 for the National 
Children’s Fund. 

Another Valentine project which swelled the 
fund was that of the John Hay School in Min- 
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Junior Red Cross members of Wilson Avenue 

High School, Newark, New Jersey, cooperate with 

the senior production department in making snow- 
suits for children overseas 


neapolis where Junior Red Cross members de- 
cided not to give valentines but instead to 
give their money to the National Children’s 
Fund as one big valentine to help others. 


“Help Each Other” 


THE MOTTO of the Egyptian Junior 
* Red Crescent, which has an enrollment 

of about 3,100, is “Help Each Other.” 
In that spirit they carry out many projects 
of service. They help support the “Infant 
Welfare Center” in the suburbs of Alexandria 
where about one hundred and fifty Egyptian 
children less than a year old are taken care of 
and fed daily. The Center has four buildings, 
a garden and swimming pool. The children’s 
nurses each day visit their homes to see that 
they are clean and to help take care of family 
problems. 

During the war, small blue pillows used by 
hospitalized soldiers evacuated to the United 
States were made by children in the Junior 
Red Crescent. They also made clothes for 
needy women, children and babies. At vari- 
ous times they have collected money for the 
relief of flood victims and for the purchase 
of sweets, oranges, and cigarettes for the poor 
in hospitals. 

Loyalty at Work 


. THE Booker T. Washington Elementary 
School No. 56 of San Antonio, Texas, 


holds a flag-raising ceremony every 
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Above: Five reasons why American Red Cross 

sends clothing overseas. These are French chil- 

dren dressed in snowsuits made by the American 
Red Cross 


morning at which they sing patriotic songs, 
spirituals, and American folk songs. They 
follow the singing with the pledge of alle- 
giance to the flag. 

Alto Louia Dibrell, a ten-year-old pupil at 
the school, explained: “Ever since I have been 
going to school we have been going out to 
salute the flag, but since Pearl Harbor was at- 
tacked, we have been going out more. We 
show our loyalty to our country in this way 
and by becoming members of organizations 
like the Junior Red Cross and by doing every- 
thing we can to help make our wounded vet- 
erans happier and their burdens lighter.” 

In order to cheer wounded veterans Junior 
Red Cross members have done countless 
things. Members of East Chicago, Indiana, 
strung buttons and wound thread on 800 
cards for sewing kits. A canvas of homes in 
Pella, Iowa, gave Junior Red Cross a supply of 
old yarn, cast-off knitted garments and dis- 
carded woolen material from which lap robes 
and afghans were made for hospitals. Mem- 
bers of St. Paul, Minnesota, sent wash cloths, 
games and cartoon books to veterans, while 
many groups have made bed socks for hos- 
pitalized servicemen and women. A Red Cross 
trainee wrote, “I simply have to thank the 
Junior Red Cross for the bed socks. My toes 
will wiggle with glee at such a warm cover- 
ing.” The School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, made 200 puzzles for veterans. 
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The Hole in the Fence 


Hilda Borden 


Pictures by Iris Beatty Johnson 


AMMY gulped 

down his last 
bite of bread and 
butter and sugar. He 
wiped his sticky fin- 
gers on his pant legs 
without moving his 
eye from the hole in 
the fence. 

Inside, he could 
see Billy playing 
with Scamp. Scamp 
was Billy’s dog. 
Scamp was growling 
and tugging at an 
old torn sweater. 
Billy had hold of the 
other end. 

Sammy grinned. 
It looked like fun. 
He wished he could 
play, too. That was 
why he watched 
through the hole in 
Billy’s fence. 

Billy’s father 
came out. He started 
to cut the back lawn. Sammy could 
smell the sweet cut grass. Sammy looked 
at Billy’s house. It was a white house. 
He looked at Billy’s yard. It was a neat 
yard. He looked at Billy’s garden. It 
was a pretty garden. 

Sammy turned away from the fence. 
He trudged through the grass across the 
fields toward. his own house. His eyes 
were thoughtful as he walked along. 

Sammy climbed up his own back 
116 
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Sammy wished he could play too 






fence. He sat for a 
moment on top. He 
looked down at his 
yard. It was littered 
with tin cans and 
old pieces of paper. 
Chickens scratched 
among the weeds. 
The back step 
sagged. The house 
was gray and 
weather-washed. 

Sammy’s thoughts 
slipped back through 
the hole in Billy’s 
fence to Billy’s yard. 
He thought about 
the sweet scent of 
the fresh cut grass. 
He thought how thin 
and green Billy’s 
carrot tops looked 
when they first came 
up. He remembered 
how bright Billy’s 
flowers were against 
his white house. 

Sammy slipped silently down into his 
own yard. He began to pick up the pa- 
pers and tin cans. 

Every afternoon when school was out 
Sammy managed to spend some time on 
his yard. He pulled weeds. He built a 
pen for his chickens. And then one day 
when Sammy’s mother stood on the back 
porch step, she looked down and saw 
that it had been fixed, too. 

““My sakes!” she said. “You, Sammy! 





You fixed that tired old step. How'd 
you do that, boy, without me ever know- 
ing?” 

Sammy grinned. “I just decided to 
surprise you, Mother.” 

“My sakes, you Sammy child.’”’ Moth- 
er’s brown hand touched Sammy’s black 
head lightly. 

Sammy looked up eagerly. “What do 
you say we plant a garden, Mother? 
There’s plenty of room. We could plant 
vegetables and maybe some flowers here 
by the steps.” 

Sammy’s mother looked pleased. 
“That’s a good idea, Sammy. Just what 
I’ve been wanting to do. Let’s get busy. 
You go along to the store and 
get some seeds. I'll start dig- 
ging.” Sammy’s mother al- 
ready had the spade in her 
hand. 

Sammy climbed over his 
back fence. He cut across the 
field. He thought about Billy. 
For a whole week he hadn’t 
peeked through Billy’s back 
fence. He had been too busy 
at home. He wondered about 
Billy’s garden. He decided to 
take a quick run over to see 
how much it had grown. Maybe 
he would see Billy and Scamp, 
too. 

As Sammy neared Billy’s 
fence, he noticed a hole under- 
neath. He wondered about it. 
He wondered if Scamp had dug 
it. Sammy looked at Billy’s 
garden. It had grown. The car- 
rots were fringy and green. 
Sammy turned and started for 
the store. On the way he kept 
a sharp lookout for Scamp. 




























When Sammy reached the store, Billy 
was there. He was asking Mr. Norris, 
the storekeeper, about Scamp. Mr. Nor- 
ris had not seen Scamp. Billy turned 
toward Sammy. “Have you seen a little 
brown and white dog with floppy ears?” 

Sammy shook his head. “No, I 
haven't,” he said. 

“Well, if you do, would you let me 
know? [live in that first white house on 


Elm Street.” Billy’s voice sounded 
tight. 
Sammy swallowed. “Sure,” he said. 
Sammy bought his seeds. He took the 


long way home in the hope of seeing 
Scamp. Sammy looked up and down all 


“Please, ma‘am, this 
is your Billy’s little 
dog Scamp” 
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the side streets—no Scamp. He looked 
up and down all the alleys—no Scamp. 
Sammy was almost home when suddenly 
he spied Scamp lying in the vacant lot 
right next to his own house. Sammy 
whistled. Scamp did not get up. Sammy 
hurried over. “Scamp, what are you 
doing so far from home?”’ he said. 

Scamp wagged his tail. He whimpered 
and licked at his front paw. 

Sammy knelt down. He carefully 
lifted Scamp’s paw. It was bleeding. 
Scamp whined, but he let Sammy look. 

“Oh, poor Scampy!” Sammy picked 
a sharp piece of glass from between the 
pads on Scamp’s foot. Scamp’s long 
tongue licked Sammy’s hand. 

Sammy reached his arms around 
Scamp. Gently, carefully, he picked 
him up. He carried him into the house. 
“You poor little Scamp. I'll fix you up.” 

Sammy tied a clean white bandage 
about the hurt paw. I guess I'd better 
take you home to Billy,” he said. 

Sammy lifted Scamp again. He started 
for Billy’s house. Scamp’s head rested 
in the crook of Sammy’s arm. 

Sammy turned in at Billy’s front gate. 
He rang the bell. Billy’s mother came. 

‘Please, ma’am,”’ Sammy swallowed. 
“This is your Billy’s little dog Scamp. 
I found him over where I live. His foot’s 
cut bad. It had a piece of glass in it. I 
bandaged it. Then I carried him along 
home to you.” 

Scamp’s tail wagged. 

Billy’s mother opened the screen door. 
“How kind of you!” she said. ‘Come 
in.” She put her arm around Sammy. 

Sammy followed her through the 
house to Scamp’s bed on the back porch. 








He took a deep breath. The air was 
warm with ginger cookies baking. 

Billy's mother helped Sammy put 
Scamp down. Just then Billy burst in 
the door. “Scamp!” he said. “I’ve 
been looking everywhere for you. Oh 
Scampy, what happened to your paw?”’ 
Billy was on his knees. He stroked 
Scamp’s silky head gently. 

Scamp’s tail thumped up and down. 
Billy’s mother said, “Scamp cut his foot 
on a piece of glass, Billy. This little boy 
found him and carried him home to us.” 

Billy looked at Sammy. He saw the 
clean white bandage on Scamp’s paw. 
He saw Scamp’s tongue lick Sammy’s 
hand. He remembered Sammy in the 
grocery store. He smiled at Sammy. 
Sammy smiled back. 

‘“What’s your name?” Billy said. 

“Sammy.” 

“Gee, thanks for finding Scamp!” 

Just then Scamp sat up. - He shook 
himself. He started on three legs toward 
the door. He looked back and barked. 

“Let’s go out with Scamp,” Billy said. 
“Can you stay and play awhile?” 

Sammy glanced at Billy’s mother. 

“Yes, Sammy, do!”’ she said. Turning 
quickly she added, ‘And now I think you 
both would like a ginger cookie.” 

As Sammy started home, creepers of 
red were reaching into the blue sky. 
Sammy whistled. He pinched little 
pieces off the ginger cookies in his 
pocket. It had been fun playing with 
Billy. He had shown Billy how to run 
wire into the ground along by the fence, 
so Scamp could not dig another hole. 

Sammy smiled happily. _ Billy’s 
mother had asked him to come again. 








Earl's Share 


Mary E. Stewart 


O HERO home from the wars with a 
Congressional Medal of Honor was 
any prouder than Earl the day he re- 
ceived his Junior Red Cross shield. At 
the beginning of the term, when he had 
been chosen class representative to the 
Junior Red Cross Council, he had 
thought his cup of joy was full; but now 
it was running over. With shining eyes, 
he rose with the other Council members 
to repeat the Junior Red Cross pledge, 
secretly stroking his badge as he stum- 
bled through the words. 

From that day on, Earl was a different 
boy. Now he belonged, the sponsor 
said, to the greatest club in the world, 
the Junior Red Cross. The sponsor also 
said, and Earl believed her, that every 
Junior Red Cross member would be able 
to do something to 
make some contri- 
bution to the splen- 
did work of the 
great organization 
of which he was a 
part. Earl won- 
dered what his con- 
tribution would be. 

At last he got an 
‘idea. The dates for 
the annual March 
Fund Campaign for 
the Red Cross were 
announced, and his 
teacher suggested 
ways and means of 
earning money for 
the cause. 


he 





Pupils of Prescott School, Oakland, California, donate “gum money” to 
American Red Cross for gifts to military hospitals 






That week end Earl carried many 
orders from the neighborhood grocery. 
On Saturday night he had one dollar and 
fifty cents in his pocket. 

Long before the school bell rang on 
Monday morning, Earl was in the school 
yard, first in line. His eyes shone! As 
soon as he walked into the schoolroom, 
he slowly reached into his pocket, pulled 
out the dollar bill, folded it neatly, 
and with great dignity gave it to his 
teacher. 

In the meantime other schoolmates 
had been earning money, too. Alto- 
gether Earl’s class contributed two dol- 
lars and seventy-eight cents. Earl was 
extremely happy, for his grade had 
made a real contribution to Junior Red 
Cross. 

The principal of the school and the 
Junior Red Cross sponsor were proud of 
Earl and of his class. Earl is a Negro 
boy, ten years old, in the Patterson 
School in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Part II, Tue Junior Rep Cross News 


FEBRUARY, 1946 


A Guide for Teachers 


By WitiiaM J. Flynn 


The February News in the Schools 


The Classroom Index 
Art: 


Textile Symbols (cover) 


Illustrations for following poems and stories: 
“Potted Papyrus” (frontispiece), “The Arab Amer- 
ican,” “The Shoes You Didn’t Buy,” “The Wedg- 


wood Paper Doll,” “Through the Needle’s Eye,” “The 
Hole in the Fence,” “Silhouette” 
Art Appreciation: 
“The Wedgwood Paper Doll” 
Geography: 

Italy—The Shoes You Didn’t Buy” 

Tunisia—*The Arab American” 

United States—‘Bolls and Bales”’ 

History: 

“Potted Papyrus,” “The Arab American,” 
Shoes You Didn’t Buy,” “The Wedgwood 
Doll,” “Through the Needle’s Eye” 
English: 

Poetry— ‘Potted Papyrus,” “Silhouette” 
“Twenty Questions,” 


“The 


Paper 


Correspondence “Bolls and 


Bales” 


Units: 
Animals and Pets—‘The Hole in the Fence” 
Conservation of Life—‘*The Shoes You Didn’t Buy” 
Hol days 
Washington’s Birthday—‘Silhouette” 
Valentine’s Day—‘Ideas on the March” 
TInvention—‘Through the Needle’s Eye” 
Inter-cultural Understanding—‘The Arab Ameri- 
can,” “The Shoes You Didn’t Buy,” “A True Fairy 
Tale,’ “The Hole in the Fence,” “Earl’s Share,” 


“Tdeas on the March” 


Bibliography 
It was suggested in the Calendar that young mem- 
bers should become better acquainted with George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln. The following 
books should furnish enjoyable and instructive read- 
ing: 
Abraham Lincoln: 

Babcock, Bernie. Little Abe Lincoln. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 1926 
Moores, Charles W. The Life of Abraham Lincoln 
for Boys and Girls. Boston, New York: Houghton 

Mifflin Company. 1909 
Yeaton, Clyde E. Boy of the Backwoods. 
Dallas: Lyons and Carnahan. 1942 
George Washington: 

MacPeek, Walter. George Washington—Real Boy. 
Washington, D. C.: The Franklin Press. 1932 
Oleott, Francis J. Stories about George Washington. 
Boston, New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

1922 

Turner, Nancy B. In the Days of Young Washing- 
ton. Boston, New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1931 


Philadelphia: 


Chicago, 


Czechoslovakia 


This month’s Calendar picture was done by Mrs. 
Lilian Neuner, a former citizen of Czechoslovakia. 

[t is our sincere hope that it will soon be possible 
to reopen an exchange of Junior Red Cross school cor- 
respondence with Czechoslovakia. 

The last direct communication from Czechoslovakia 
received shortly after the Nazi occupation of Czecho- 
slovakia was a postcard from the National Director 
of Junior Red Cross in Czechoslovakia thanking us 
for our last school correspondence. This message 
typifies the indomitable spirit of the children of 
Czechoslovakia: 

“Prague October 28 1939 

“Thank you very much for your remembrance and 
for the last consignments to our children. We are 
pursuing our work in the excellent spirit of Junior Red 
Cross, but our children can not answer to you. 

“We are believing and hoping. 

“Best wishes to you from your friends at our office, 


too. 


National Director of Junior Red Cross 
Czechoslovakia” 


Annual Red Cross Fund Drive 


The Annual Fund drive for the American Red 
Cross will be held next month. There are many ways 
in which Junior Red Cross members can contribute 
materially to the senior drive. Twenty million mem- 
bers living the spirit of Red Cross should aet as in- 
dividual agents. Though the media of plays, pageants 
and forum discussions Junior Red Cross members 
should be able to portray to the public the history ot 
service and the spirit of the American Red Cross. 
Junior Red Cross members could be of great service 
to the chairman of the local fund drive in the distri- 
bution of materials. But under no conditions should 
boys and girls be asked to solicit contributions from 
adults in homes, in theaters or on the streets. 

The Policy on Contributions by Boys and Girls in 
Elementary and Secondary Schools to the American 
Red Cross will be quoted in the March Guwide for 
Teachers. Following is a brief statement: 

“It is the purpose of this policy to permit boys and 
girls to contribute to the Red Cross War Fund under 
conditions which safeguard the maintenance of Junior 
Red Cross membership enrollment, of local Junior Red 
Cross program activities and of the American Junior 
Red Cross National Children’s Fund.” 


In Braille 


The braille edition for February ineludes from the 
Junior Red Cross News in braille grade 11%, “Earl’s 
Share,” “The Hole in the Fence,” ‘The Arab Ameri- 
can,” “Ideas on the March”; from the Junior Red 
Cross Journal in braille grade 2, “Wild Creatures of 
the Classrooms,’ “The Hungry Winter,” ‘Indian 
Flutes,” ‘‘Chiseler.” 


Developing Calendar Activities for 
February 


The Junio Re | Cross si hool corre sponde hee prograi which 
was slowed down during World War II is again ready to swing 
into high gear. 

A few days after V-J Day the Eastern Area office distrib- 
uted a bulletin on school correspondence to its Junior Red 
Cross directors A part of this pamphlet prepared by Mrs. 
Lyle Williams, Administrative Assistant of Eastern Area, is 
printed below: 


Junior Red Cross School Correspondence 


“WHY? Junior Red Cross correspondence is de- 
signed to promote friendly relations through under- 
standing among Junior Red Cross members all over 
the world, affording them an opportunity to cor- 
respond with one another through their schools. 

“WHO? Any group of Junior Red Cross members 
from the fourth grade through senior high school may 
correspond with similar groups anywhere in the United 
States or in any country where Junior Red Cross 
societies are organized. Younger school groups may 
engage in intersectional correspondence which includes 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, the Canal Zone, 
Hawaii and the Philippine Islands, when available. 

“WHAT? Junior Red Cross correspondence within 
the United States is called intersectional correspond- 
ence; that with foreign countries, international cor- 
respondence. Junior Red Cross school correspondence 
may be defined as illustrated letters. These letters, 
appropriately illustrated, may be written on half- 
sheets and bound with a simple paper cover as a 
letter-booklet, or may be written on larger sheets and 
bound with a more elaborate cover as an album. 
Whichever form is used, these letter-booklets or 
albums should preserve the flavor of real correspond- 
ence, and exchange interesting local information which 
will contribute to the educational growth of both the 
writers and the addressees. 

“WHERE? Intersectional correspondence albums 
may be sent to any part of the United States; inter- 
national correspondence albums to certain foreign 
countries. Letter-booklets may be sent anywhere in 
the United States and to foreign countries. The list 
of participating foreign countries changes from time 
to time, so it should be checked frequently to make 
sure it is up-to-date. At the present time, the fol- 
lowing places are open: 

Letter-Booklets Only 
Belgium, Egypt, England, France, Italy, Scotland, Wales. 
Album or Letter-Booklets 
Argentina, Australia, Canada, Canal Zone, Chile, Cuba, Ecua- 


dor, Hawaii, India, Ireland, New Zealand, Panama, Puerto 
Rico, United States, Virgin Islands. 
“HOW? For complete instructions get a copy 


of School Correspondence (ARC 621) from your Junior 

ted Cross chairman. Choose a state or country, pre- 
pare an album or a letter-booklet, and send it to your 
Junior Red Cross chairman. When the reply is re- 
ceived, she will deliver it to your school.” 


The Junior Red Cross Program as Curriculum Material 
for the Teaching of Reading 

Many requests have been received at national headquarters 

for more detailed material in our Guide for Teachers. The 

following adaptation of the Junior Red Cross program in the 

teaching of reading was submitted by Miss Verna Heath, a 

teacher in the Forest Home School (public school), Milwau- 


kee, Wisconsin. The entire 
metic, geography, spelling, 
tory, music and art. 


project covered reading, arith- 
language. poems, story telling, his- 
Because of limited space we are present- 
ing only the portion of this project dealing with reading, spell- 
ing and new vocabulary: 


Junior Red Cross Project 


‘During the school year of 1944 and 1945, I was the 
Junior Red Cross Counselor for our school, and be- 
cause my class helped in distributing magazines, de- 
livering messages and sat in at the first council meet- 
ing where we elected officers, they became interested 
in the work and wanted to participate. 


Reading 


“From this interest and in accordance with a 
broader reading program our entire reading centered 
around the Red Cross. The subject material was 
taken from newspapers, magazines, Junior Red Cross 
magazines, text and library books. I had saved the 
Junior Red Cross magazines from 4 years back in 
which many valuable, informative and _ interesting 
articles were found on the countries in which the Red 
Cross is doing so much. I put on the blackboard sev- 
eral interest leads, the answers to be found in the 
inaterial on our reading tables and shelves. 

“Example: 1. Is  Beri-beri something to eat? 
2. Who made the first Red Cross flag and why? 
3. Who are Henri Dunant and Clara Barton? 
t. What is dehydrated food and why used? 5. What 
use is made of dogs in the war? 6. What are Moros? 
7. Deseribe the Pygmies, their homes and habits. 

“As the children found the answers, we crossed out 
the number, and they suggested new leads. Mueh 
enthusiasm was shown in this sort of reading. 

“Most all articles were read to the teacher before 
the child read them to the class, so he was prepared 
to use the map, define difficult words and read intel- 
ligently at his own reading level. The listeners were 
free to answer questions or give extra information. 

“Sometimes only one article would be read during ¢ 
period as it would lend itself to an arithmetie problem, 
map study, spelling or language in which all partici- 
pated. Then again, several articles were read. 


Spelling and New Vocabulary 

“As the children found a new word in their reading 
that they decided was frequently used, they added it 
to their new Vocabulary Section on the blackboard. 
They used these words in their conversation and added 
five of them to their spelling lesson each week. 

“Example: Belligerent, reconstruction, rehabilita- 
tion, plasma, transfusion, evacuate, billeted, papayas, 
concentration, fibres, contribution, procurement, 
establishment, verify, liberate, tolerance. It was sur- 
prising to hear fourth graders use these in reports. 

“T never had a reading project that required more 
work, but I never had one that repaid me more for the 
effort put forth. Interest in every subject never 
lacked. Tolerance was learned and practiced. ‘Serv- 
ice’ was our watehword. 

“The children selected new committees each month 
and in doing so made talks about fairness and the 
right selection. Fine character traits were developed.” 





